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PLAYS OF THE MONTH 


By Ivor Brown 


— ipiewe first weeks of May brought into 
action some of our finest performers and 
suited them with parts, if not always with 
“plays, of great consequence. When a play 
is entitled “When Ladies Meet” (the Lyric) 
one knows what to expect—possibly clichés 
will meet too. Miss Rachel Crothers has 
told us the old, old story in an American 
setting. She has also given the old story a 
new twist ; the eternal triangle is not reduced 
| to the parallel lines of a happy ending, but 
femains triangular, with all three angles 
acutely unsatisfied. This is likely to be true 
to life; the rest is certainly true to theatre. 
Miss Crother is a careful artificer of the enter- 
tainment which hangs a deal of smart talk and 
smart clothes on the conventionally strong 
Situation. Pieces of this type depend enor- 
Mously on casting; it is just here that the 
Star-system must justify itself. The conjunc- 
tion of Miss Marie Tempest, as a hostess 
feady to salt the play with sharp conversation, 
of Miss Marie Newcomb and Miss Ann Todd 
fas rivals for a somewhat unmeritorious man, 
and of Mr. Owen Nares as an amusing tactician 
mm a game of sexual manceuvre, was fairly 
ain to draw the town. ‘The result was an 
sessentially professional, West Endish perform- 
mance. There was the absolute certainty of 
ouch which can screw every fragment of 
Walue from a line or movement and Miss 
wcomb’s magnetic personality always raises 
Ordinary dialogue to a higher power, as the 
art of poetry transforms the values of a simple 


hrase. 

| “The Late Christopher Bean” (St. James’s), 
@n adaption by Emlyn Williams from the 
Wrench of René Fauchois, proved to be an 
Mgenious and lively essay on the inherent 
@varice of the natural man, a theme consistently 


congenial to the French stage. Bean, a starving 
artist ten years deceased, suddenly acquires 
posthumous repute and prices for his long 
neglected pictures soar, under due stimulation 
of the trade, to thousands of pounds. There 
is a raid of buyers on the house of a dilapi- 
dated country doctor, under whose care he 
had died, and the simple doctor and his family 
find themselves raking the attics for the old 
canvases that are now as precious as bars of 
gold. Alas, the Welsh servant, once beloved 
of Bean, has collected them and keeps them 
as a legacy of love whose price is far above 
rubies. Miss Edith Evans responds to the 
loyal tenderness of the Welsh woman’s part 
with a beautiful performance in her gentler 
vein ; gone are the artifice, the raillery, the 
superb hauteur of her usual manner in comedy. 
Here she can portrait the dedication of a 
simple heart and it is done beyond suspicion 
of a fault. Meanwhile Mr. Cedric Hardwicke, 
as the doctor, builds up one of his more 
flamboyant essays in human oddity and carries 
the lighter side of the play as easily in the hands 
of a distressed ‘card’ as Miss Evans supports 
its emotion in her strong grasp of sympathy. 

“Wild Justice,” by James Dale, was so 
much acclaimed on production at the reopened 
Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, that it was 
transferred to the Vaudeville. Avowedly a 
‘thick-eared’ play about a bourgeois scoundrel 
with a churchwarden’s manner and a murderer’s 
red hand, it offered rich opportunities to the 
actor, Mr. Henry Oscar, who promptly and 
properly tookthem. The result was character- 
acting, intentionally larger and more lurid 
than life, but offering good value for money in 
a play written by an actor for actors to exploit. 

The Fortune Theatre was re-opened with 
“Heritage,” by Mr. J. O. Twiss, a play in 
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prologue, epilogue, and ten scenes (two sets 
of five), designed to warn the public against 
reckless breeding. Five separate episodes 
poured the moral of inherited taint and 
social misalliance ; some of these items did 
Grand Guignol’s harrowing work. But the 
dispersion of the interest over five separate 
parables was in marked contrast to the 
vigorous concentration of Galsworthy’s 
“Strife,” which was staged by Miss Nancy 
Price at the Little Theatre with an unusually 
brilliant cast. Amateurs know that “Strife” 


has not aged and remains a topically relevant 
as well as a richly actable drama. London 
had had no professional revival of it since 
1913. It has been London’s loss, at last 
atoned for by the engagement of a first- 
rate company. The month of May abounded 
in fine performances, not least at the Little, 
where Mr. Franklyn Dyall and Mr. J. Fisher 
White led for capital and labour with 
cold grim power and hot, fanatical fury, 
Thunder on the Right, and Lightning on 
the Left. 


THE NATIONAL FESTIVAL 


A’ in previous years, and by courtesy of “The Times,” we have pleasure in re-printing the article on 
the National Festival Final which appeared in their issue of May 22nd. At earlier stages of 
the Festival, adjudications are delivered with the object not only of selecting the best teams but of conveying 


helpful instruction to the competitors. 


At the National Final in London Teams, invite the normal 


standard of public criticism—hence the interest of the following article : 


The seventh national festival of community 
drama, organised by the British Drama League 
was held at the Old Vic yesterday afternoon. 
Though the five amateur companies competing 
for the Howard de Walden Cup had previously 
been selected from 466 entrants, the general 
standard of performance was lower than it 
has sometimes been in the past. The Becken- 
ham Players, appearing in “Murder Trial,” by 
Sidney Box, gave a promising start to the 
afternoon. They were, in some degree, handi- 
capped by the strength of the films’ influence 
on their dramatist’s technique, but the little 
play, though very abrupt in treatment, had 
thought behind it, and the actors, who owed 
much to the neatness of Mr. Victor Thornton’s 
production, gave sharp outline to their per- 
formances and liveliness to the stage. 

The Shrewsbury A.D. Society’s performance 
of “The Road of Poplars,” by Vernon Sylvaine, 
was extremely weak. Mr. Clarence Newton 
gave a creditable suggestion of a streak of 
madness in the former English soldier, who 
now sees visions on the Menin Road, but other 
aspects of his acting wanted in variety and, in 
a slowly dragging production, he received 
little support. Thornton Wilder’s “The Long 
Christmas Dinner,” was not a wise choice for 
the Dundee Dramatic Society. The play is, 
in essence, a chamber piece; if its lack of 
action and its burden of symbolism are not to 
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make it dull, it must be performed with 
elaborate finish, and if its confusion of charac- 
ters is not to make a mere catalogue of it, the 
actors must bring to their work an exceptional 
precision of emphasis. The Dundee players, 
slow, momotonous, and for a great part of the 
time inaudible, ate their Christmas dinner in 
an unlifting dramatic fog. 

Miss Doreen Goodridge, who played the 
principal part herself, had devised, for the 
Swansea Stage Society, a much more decisive 
production of Gilbert Cannan’s “Everybody’s 
Husband firmly refusing the play’s invitation 
to mawkishness and yet preserving its arti- 
ficially decorative merit. Though now and 
then a trifle over-eager, she gave a spirited 
performance as the bride, and her ancestors, 
appearing in her dream, were clearly differ- 
entiated by Miss Joyce Terrett, Miss Lilian 
Morgan, and Miss Eileen Davies. But the 
best work of the afternoon was certainly a 
second version of “The Road of Poplars,” 
by the Birkenhead Institute Old Boys’ Dramatic 
Society. Mr. Walter Atwill’s Charley had not 
the imaginative intensity of Mr. Newton’s, 
‘but in other respects, particularly in speed, 
his work was the more persuasive. Mfr. 
Gracey gave an admirably firm sketch of the 
Eng'ish officer, Miss Megs Jenkins discovered 
genuine emotion in Charley’s wife, and Mt. 
Corlett had given to the production as a whole 
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that vigour of purpose and unity of idea the 
absence of which was chiefly respoonsible for 
the failures of the afternoon. 

With Lord Howard de Walden in the 
Chair, the adjudicators—Miss Haidee Wright, 
Mr. Anmer Hall, and Mr. Mordaunt Shairp 
—gave the following order of merit :— 
(1) Birkenhead Institute Old Boys’ Dramatic 
Society ; (2) Beckenham Players and Shakes- 
peare Society and the Swansea Stage Society ; 
(4) Shrewsbury A.D.S.; (5) Dundee D.S. 
Mr. W. A. Darlington announced that he 
had chosen “King’s Son, Churl’s Son,” by 
Jane Cran, as the best play by a new 
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author submitted during the festival. 

Lord Irwin (President of the Board of 
Education), in presenting the Howard de 
Walden Cup to the Birkenhead team, said that 
more and more wise people were feeling the 
value of such processes of education as the 
drama. Some people did not easily learn 
through books or what were generally called 
intellectual methods of education, and it was 
good for them to learn through the emotions 
and feelings which dramatic art unfolded. 
Drama was immensely useful in unlocking 
the door to a whole range of consciousness, 
inspiration, and enjoyment. 


HONOUR TO WILLIAM POEL 


By Allan Gomme 


O no one more than William Poel should 
the members of the British Drama League 
—both individual and corporate—desire to 
do honour, for no one has made a greater 
contribution to the art of the theatre than he 
has. William Poel is not a faddist, nor is 
he an antiquarian seeking to re-impose the 
out-of-date ideas of the ancients on to a 
society which they will not fit. He is a great 
artist and a great master of stage technique 
endeavouring to restore vitality to the most 
pregnant of the arts. His name is closely 
associated with the Elizabethan theatre but 
his main thesis, that the inspiration of the 
producer must be derived from the play as 
written by the author rather than from the 
science of the mechanic or the art of the 
painter, is as true of the modern drama as 
of the old, and no one who is willing to learn 
can afford to ignore what he has to teach them. 
But while his work has not been without 
influence on the general method of play 
production in this and other countries, it is 
particularly the improvements which he advo- 
cates in the production of Shakespeare’s plays 
that we must concentrate upon, for it is true 
that the greatest reform is necessary and the 
greatest departure from established practice 
is wanted. 
The Shakespearean theatre was as different 
from the modern as was the theatre of the 
Greeks. Shakespeare knew nothing of the 


proscenium arch, within which the actors are 
trained to appear as of a world apart, with 





the audience as eavesdroppers on their actions, 
His players came out into the midst of the 
audience, were in intimate relation with it 
and had complete control over it with their 
voices and their movements. He knew 
nothing of the drop-curtain or of its use to 
bring a dramatic situation to a sudden close 
or to enable an author to avoid the solution 
of a problem he has no intention of answering. 
The Elizabethan playgoer had only the spoken 
word for his undivided attention, and the 
actor had to rely only on his ability to speak the 
words the author gave him to interpret the 
character he was portraying. And the plays 
were constructed to suit the conditions and 
can be properly understood only with reference 
to them, for Shakespeare knew and understood 
the limitations of his stage and made them 
serve his purpose with consummate mastery. 
Instead of us trying to teach Shakespeare how 
to write and saliva plays, as editors and 
producers alike have been doing ever since 
his time, we should have recognised that we 
could teach him nothing and that it was on 
the contrary he who must teach us, and it is 
William Poel’s achievement that he has not 
only brought us back to this reality but has 
made it extremely difficult for us to forget it. 

It has been no easy task. For over fifty 
years Poel has been preaching and producing, 
producing and preaching, with an intensity 
and singleness of purpose that no opposition 
has been able to deflect and no difficulties to 
deter. Among his productions have been 
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besides nineteen of Shakespeare’s plays (in- 
cluding most of the lesser-known ones), plays 
of Webster,, Marlowe, Beaumont, Fletcher, 
Middleton, Rawley, Ford, Ben Johnson, 
Calderon, Moliére, Milton, Schiller, Gold- 
smith, Kalidasa, Chapman and Peele, besides 
plays of Swinburne, Edward Garnett, and 
Euripides, and the memorable “Everyman” 
and other anonymous plays of the period; 
whilst his writings—all on the same subject— 
letters to the press, lectures, articles, &c.— 
would fill several very substantial volumes. 

The results of this untiring energy are seen 
in the generally accepted opinion that his views 
are sound and must be adopted, but unfortun- 
ately they have not yet been able to break 
tradition sufficiently to secure the erection of 
a simple theatre in this country where Shakes- 
peare’s plays can be produced in the manner 
in which they were given during his lifetime. 
The lack of such a theatre has been a severe 
handicap to William Poel from the beginning. 
Halls and theatres alike have been quite 
unsuited to his purpose and their partial 
conversion has been carried out only at heavy 
expense that has been a continual drain on 
his financial resources. During the last three 
years, at the age of 80, he produced three 
plays on a full-size platform stage (built in 
front of the ordinary stage and occupying 
half of the auditorium floor space) at the 
Holborn Empire. Apart from the interest 
of the plays (which had never been seen since 
their original production), the production 
completely vindicated Poel’s claims and showed 
the immense possibilities of the stage when the 
actors and audience were in such intimate 
relation. The need for a permanent theatre 
of this character is admittedly great, and it 
must be fought for and obtained before we 
can say that we have shown proper appreciation 
of the work of William Poel. 

Meanwhile, however, on the occasion of his 
8oth birthday which occurred on July 22nd 
of last year, some of his friends and supporters 
subscribed to present him with the portrait 
painted by Prof. Henry Tonks which is 
reproduced in this number, in the hope that 
this will be hung eventually in the National 
Portrait Gallery. The portrait was presented 
to him on April 2zoth by Lady Keeble (Miss 
Lillah McCarthy) in the presence of a distin- 
guished company, in the Hall of the Middle 
Temple. This Hall was the scene of the 
production of “Tewlfth Night” in 1602, 
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and Lady Keeble’s first introduction to the 
stage was under Poel’s management. The 
occasion was a memorable one for all those 
present, and will not readily be forgotten. 





THE IRISH THEATRE 


By ANpREw E. MALONE. 


iad year was the best that the Irish 
theatre has known since 1928. In 
Dublin’s two permanent repertory theatres 
fourteen new plays by Irish playwrights were 
staged for the first time, and six of these were 
first plays by new authors. For a period in 
recent years it almost seemed that Irish drama 
had come to an untimely end, so few plays 
by new authors were staged and the indifferent 
quality of the few that were offered. Irish 
writers of the day seemed to have taken 
definitely to the novel; and while there were 
novelists of the quality of Liam O’Flaherty, 
Peadar O’Donnell, Brinsley MacNamara, Frank 
O’Connor, and many others of lesser renown, 
there were no new playwrights likely to 
achieve similar ranking in the theatrical world. 
It seemed, indeed, as if W. B. Yeats, Lady 
Gregory, Lennox Robinson, and T. C. Murray 
were to have no successors, and that when these 
had ceased to write for the theatre the Irish 
dramatic movement would come to an end. 
This pessimistic outlook has been somewhat 
relieved now, as within the past year new 
playwrights in the persons of the Earl and 
Countess of aialeal. Peadar O’Donnell, 
Richard E. Goddard, A. P. Fanning, Norman 
Webb and T. H. Stafford have made their 
first appearances. Not all of these showed 
in their first plays that they are potential 
dramatists, but from at least three of them good 
plays may confidently be expected in the future. 

During the past two theatrical seasons the 
Abbey Company has been absent in the 
United States, so that it played at home for 
only a few months. That the absence of the 
Company was felt will be readily realised when 
it is known that the Abbey Theatre was 
without its regular repertory company for 
the greater part of two consecutive years. 
Fortunately the School of Acting, with the 
assistance of some members of the regular 
Company who found themselves unable to 
undertake the American Tours, has been able 
to present, more or less regularly, a series of 

















WILLIAM POEL, (IN THE CHARACTER 
OF KEEGAN IN “JOHN BULL’S OTHER 
ISLAND”’), FROM THE PRESENTATION 
PORTRAIT BY PROF. HENRY TONKS. 
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THE IRISH THEATRE 


plays in recent months. The acting, of course, 
is not up to the usual high standard of the 
Abbey Theatre, but some excellent perform- 
ances have been given and a few potentially 
good actors and actresses have been discovered. 

While the Abbey Theatre was closed the 
Dublin Gate. Theatre catered for playgoers in 
an exemplary manner. Established some- 
thing more than four years ago in the little 
Peacock Theatre, the schoolroom of the Abbey 
Theatre which seats only a hundred people, 
and for a time in association with the London 
Gate Theatre, it has had its own theatre in 
the Rotunda Buildings for nearly three years. 
Last year for the first time it was secure in its 
audience as it was secure in its own home. 
During last year the Gate Theatre staged four 
new plays by Irish authors for the first time : 
“Obsession in India,” by Richard E. Goddard ; 
“Queens and Emperors,” by the Countess of 
Longford; “Carmilla,” an adaptation of a story 
by Sheridan Le Fanu by the Earl of Longford ; 
and “Dark Waters,” by Miss Dorothy Mac- 
ardle. While none of these plays could be 
described as great each of them had some 
quality that made its production worth while 
and was strong enough to ensure attention 
from critical audiences. As “Carmilla” was 
Lord Longford’s second play he would seem 
to have adopted playwriting seriously, and 
new plays may be expected at intervals, 
particularly as he has become one of the 
Directors of the Gate Theatre. Miss Dorothy 
Macardle is an experienced playwright, as 
she has had two plays staged at the Abbey 
Theatre and some others published in London. 

The staple fare at the Gate Theatre, however, 
consisted of plays already favourably known 
in other countries. In the long list is included 
such plays as “Death Takes a Holiday,” 
“Topaze,” “Berkeley Square,” “The Cherry 
Orchard,” “The Seagull,” “The Way of the 
World,” “Therese Raquin,” “An Ideal Hus- 
band,” “Cyrano de Bergerac,” and “Peer 
Gynt.” “Peer Gynt” was the play with 
which the Dublin Gate Theatre started its 
career, and the revival eclipsed that first success. 
Shakespeare was represented in the year’s 
list by “Hamlet” and “Romeo and Juliet” : 
“Hamlet” was the outstanding success of the 
earlier part of the year; a really intellectual 
Hamlet by Michael MacLiammoir and a 
brilliant production directed by Hilton Edwards. 
“Romeo and Juliet” was the great success 
of the later part of the year ; and again success 


was due to brilliant staging and delightful 
acting by Michael MacLiammoir, as Romeo, 
and Meriel Moore, as Juliet. A marked 
feature of the Gate Theatre’s productions 
last year was the improvement in the teamwork, 
but the speciality of the Gate, however, is the 
brilliant settings and costumes by Michael 
MacLiammoir, who has made himself a stage 
designer of more than local significance. 

At the Abbey Theatre the list of new plays 
was opened by T. C. Murray’s “Michaelmas 
Eve,” in which that master of ‘peasant’ drama 
returned to the scenes of his earliest successes 
and once more scored heavily. ‘“‘All’s Over 
Then” was the title of Mr. Lennox Robinson’s 
contribution, in which he again bids for a 
world audience in a sombre play of jealousy 
between a mother and her daughter. The 
Abbey Theatre Play Competition, which was 
rather a disappointment on the whole, did 
give two very fine plays. “Things That are 
Caesar’s,” the second play of a young author 
named Paul Vincent Carroll which has since 
been presented in London, and “Temporal 
Powers,” the third play by Miss Teresa Deevy, 
both showed that their authors had developed 
considerably and suggested that they may be 
relied upon to write really distinguished plays 
in the future. The quality of the other 
Prize Plays was so poor that it seemed as if 
no new playwrights remained to be discovered ; 
yet no sooner was this idea mooted than two 
plays by new playwrights completely elim- 
inated it. The first, “The Vigil,” was by a 
young schoolmaster named A. P. Fanning, 
who showed in a little one-act play of the 
Irish ‘civil war’ that he has the stuff of the 
dramatist in him. The other was “Wrack,” 
by the well-known novelist Peadar O’Donnell. 
Using material akin to that of Synge in “Riders 
to the Sea” Mr. O’Donnell managed to suggest 
a comparison without risking damage to his 
reputation. None of the other new plays 
staged at the Abbey Theatre last year was 
anything above the mediocre in quality : their 
titles and authors were, “The Mating of Shan 
McGhie” by T. H. Stafford, “Sheridan’s 
Mills” by Norman Webb, and “The Big 
Sweep” by M. M. Brennan, who has had a 
couple of plays staged at the Abbey Theatre. 
An interesting venture by the Abbey Theatre 
was the first production in Dublin of “The 
Wild Duck,” but as the acting and production 
were indifferent Ibsen’s masterpiece was not 
seen at its best. 
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Many interesting productions were made 
during last year in all parts of Ireland by 
amateur and semi-amateur groups, and the 
Tailteann Dramatic Art Competitions brought 
out many amateur companies of which the 
Father Mathew Players of Dublin were 
adjudged the best. Other notable events were 
the production of “Rutherford and Son” by 
Mrs. May Carey’s Company; “The Lady 
With the Lamp” by the Dublin University 
Players, ““The Matriarch” by the Dublin Jewish 
Dramatic Society, ““Trilby” by the St. Mary’s 
College Dramatic Society, and a fine pro- 


duction of “Many Waters” by Miss Dorothy 
Day. 
Finally, the year was made notable for theIrish 
theatre by the death of Lady Gregory, who had 
been not only one of the inspiring forces 
which made the Abbey Theatre possible, but 
who was also its first patentee, one of its most 
prolific and most popular playwrights and a 
Director from its foundation until her death. 
Her death has left the theatre in Ireland much 
poorer, but she has an abiding monument 
in the Abbey Theatre and in the numerous 
plays which she wrote for its repertory. 


THE RIGHT TO HISS 


By Anthony Clyne 


T was in France that the institution of 

the Claque, an organised band of paid 
applauders in theatres, attained its zenith— 
at least, in modern times, for Suetonius 
relates that the Emperor Nero in his morbid 
vanity had 5,000 paid applauders to attend 
the performances of his plays. At one time 
the ‘Chef de la Claque’ at the Grand Opera 
in Paris had no fewer than 200 subordinates 
under his direction. Before the first perform- 
ance of a new opera he held long consultations 
with the composer and manager, to discuss 
where his staff were to clap their hands or 
cry “Bravo,” or laugh, arranging the volume 
and duration of applause at different points 
to secure a crescendo from short and subdued 
tributes to a sustained roar of enthusiasm 
at the end. 

In Paris the Claque has now almost disap- 
peared, surviving in only a few houses, but 
it is in France that audiences most jealously 
cherish their privilege of expressing disap- 
proval. About 250 years ago Boileau, a 
famous arbiter of taste, declared in a well- 
known line that “the right to hiss is a right 
one acquires when one purchases a ticket of 
admission.” Audiences have not allowed 
that right to fall into desuetude. Even the 
despotic Napoleon was defied in vindication 
of the popular prerogative. 

At the first two performances of Lemercier’s 
“Christophe Colomb” in 1810, the students 
of the Quartier Latin made loud and violent 
protests against its disregard of the unities of 
time and place. Lemercier was a favourite 
of the Emperor, who announced he would 
attend the third performance and punish 
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severely anyone making a disturbance. All 
went smoothly until the third act. When 
the curtain rose upon the scene of the deck 
of Columbus’s ship, three-quarters of the 
audience donned nightcaps, closed their eyes, 
and snored as if fallen into profound slumber. 
Napoleon could not help his anger evaporating 
in laughter at the comical sight. He capitu- 
lated and the play was withdrawn. 

A few years ago there was almost an 
epidemic of hissing in Paris theatres. Even 
the historic dignity of the Comédie Frangaise 
was assaulted by an unusual, though not 
unprecedented, chorus of whistling—for the 
sound is a penetrating whistle rather than 
hissing. A lively discussion arose, but that 
audiences are entitled to adopt this manner 
of expressing disapproval was generally agreed, 
by managets and by most of the players whose 
opinions were sought, though some main- 
tained that such signs of dissatisfaction ought 
to be reserved until the end of the act and not 
allowed to interrupt a play, and that demon- 
strations due to antipathy to a particular actor 
or actress ought to be prohibited. 

In this country gentle Elia a century ago 
deprecated the practice of hissing as unkind, 
but the right certainly exists. It has even 
been solemnly enunciated from the Bench. 
As the result of a riot at Covent Garden in 
1773 the veteran Charles Macklin was dis- 
missed by the management to pacify popular 
clamour. He forthwith charged certain per- 
sons with having conspired to ruin him by 
preventing him performing his part and 
earning his livelihood, in that they “unlaw- 
fully, wickedly, riotously, and tumultously at 
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and in the said theatre made and raised a 
great noise, tumult, riot, and disturbance.” 

The case was tried before that distinguished 
jurist, Lord Mansfield, and in the course of 
his judgment he observed : ““To be sure every 
man that is at the playhouse has a right to 
express his approbation or disapprobation 
instantaneously, according as he likes either 
the acting or the piece; that is a right due 
to the theatre—an unalterable right; they 
must have that.” 

But much more recently has the right been 
stated by one of H.M. Judges. In June, 
1910, one of a party of convivial gentlemen 
who had been ejected from the Bedford 
Music Hall brought an action for assault and 
battery. Mr. Justice Scrutton, as he then was, 
in his summing-up told the jury that “a person 
by purchasing a ticket for a theatre acquired 
the right to 7 his approval or disap- 
proval of the play being performed and the 
actors performing it, so long as that was 
done with a due regard to the rights of the 
other people in the theatre to enjoy the 
performance.” 

ee Se expression of disap- 
proval is lawful, but premeditation renders it 
malicious and unlawful. One can easily 
imagine a situation in which it would be 
difficult to reconcile the right to the free 
expression of opinion with due regard to the 
rights of others. What if the verdict on a 
performance of a small minority is strongly 
adverse, while the remainder of the audience 
gives it a good reception? Are the few 
entitled to hiss to the distraction of the 
majority? Or can they complain that the 
applause of the majority is an annoyance to 
them and prevents their properly expressing 
their opinion ? 

Untimely applause, rather than manifesta- 
tion of disapproval, is the prevalent abuse 
to-day. The evil has grown during recent 
years. When a singer in opera finishes a 
number, a burst of clapping drowns the 
orchestra, defeats the design of the composer, 
and destroys appreciation of the unity of the 
work. In drama an actor on his first appearance 
is greeted with applause, and throughout the 
play it occasionally interrupts the action and 
dispels the kind of illusion or half-illusion 
essential to the stage. 

The taking of “calls,” though it sometimes 
produces the most ridiculous effects, does not 
interrupt the action. It may be offensive to 


the sensitive mind to see an assassinated 
Cesar bowing and smirking before the 
curtain, but such things are among the inevit- 
able conditions of an art which appeals to a 
crowd. Ever since the Emperor Joseph II. 
decreed it 150 years ago, there have been no 
“calls” allowed at the Burgtheater of Vienna. 
Applause brings the manager instead before 
the curtain, which is little less absurd. 

When the critical disquisitions of Mr. 
A. B. Walkley graced the columns of the 
‘Times,’ he used to inviegh on occasion 
against the crass absurdity of the hand-smiting 
welcome of a favourite performer and the 
recurrent demonstrations rewarding either 
some effective bit of acting or some telling 
line in the dialogue. Mr. Bernard Shaw 
would divide plays into two classes. As far 
as “serious work” is concerned, aplause 
during the action is impertinent interference 
with the continuity of the play as a work of 
art and disconcerting to an actor who is also 
an artist. It should be absolutely banned. 
As for the other class of drama, which “has 
laughter and applause for its object,” Mr. 
Shaw would allow audiences to make as much 
noise as they like. 

There is a great deal in this distinction. 
Obviously those before whom the tragedy of 
Lear is being enacted ought not to indulge in 
the vociferous applause that breaks out after 
a special “hit” in musical comedy. It would 
be unnatural for an audience listening to a 
farce to behave with the silent attention that 
should be given to Hamlet’s soliloquy. To 
sit grave and glum watching a rollicking 
revue is as offensive as to clap and cry at some 
pregnant line in a tragedy. 

But, of course, audiences cannot be expected 
to receive even the most “serious work” 
with the studious silence and calm concentra- 
tion Mr. Shaw would like. They are not 
normally students of the drama or earnest 
souls seeking enlightenment and exaltation 
of spirit, but for the most part ordinary 
folk who merely hope they will be inter- 
ested and perchance somewhat moved by 
the play. 

What is to be reasonably hoped for is their 
gradually being brought to refrain from 
untimely applause—and also that players 
will deny themselves those provocations vanity 
still sometimes practises, like the unnaturally 
portentous entry or the deliberately prolonged 
pause pleading for still longer applause. 
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HE Old Vic was for the first time the scene 

of the Final in the National Festival of 
Community Drama which is duly reported 
elsewhere in this Number. We have to thank 
Miss Lilian Baylis and the Governors of her 
theatre for making this possible. The 
presence of Lord Irwin, President of the 
Board of Education, once again contributed 
to the status of the event as one of national 
importance, and we can say that from a 
general point of view no Festival has been so 
successful as this year’s. The “Times” Report 
which we re-print elsewhere in this number is 
typical of most of the Press criticisms, in that 
it suggests a slight falling off in the artistic 
standard of the Festival. It is inevitable that 
a change in this respect should occur from time 
to time. On the whole, however, we believe 
that the artistic standard of the entrants steadily 
improves, and this will doubtless be registered 
in future Festivals. The Present Festival 
has been notable for the large number of 
new societies entering for the first time. 
Of these the winning team was one, and 
hence deserves special congratulations. 
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We are indebted to Mr. F. Waterfield and 
Mr. John Bourne who have analysed the 
National Festival entries in res of the 
authorship of plays submitted, and the follow- 
ing details are compounded from their reports. 
The most popular author was Philip Johnson 
(21 entries). Next came Harold Brighouse 
(17), Mary Pakington (14), Sladen Smith (10), 
Shaw (10), Barrie (9). The most frequently 
performed play was Miss Pakington’s “The 
House with the Twisty Windows” (11 times). 
“Vindication” (Hines and King), “Mother of 
Judas” (Zlinitski-Nicholson) and “Shanghai” 
(Stuckes) each had 7 performances. Six 
societies chose “The Long Christmas Dinner” 
(Wilder). “The Road of Poplars” (Sylvaine) 
and “Everybody’s Husband” (Cannan) each 
had five entries. The entrants showed a 
distinct preference for serious subjects, only 
20 per cent. of the plays being comedies. 
There were 40 excerpts from full-length plays. 

7) 


So much for the output of English amateurs 
as exemplified in the Festival. It is sometimes 
said that State endowment of an art tends to 
slackness, and that dramatic activity is best 
seen among amateurs, or among professional 
theatres which are obliged to make both ends 
meet. A correspondent in Paris, however, 
sends us the following record of the work 
which the Comédie Francaise has accomplished 
during a recent period of twelve months. 
Plays were performed on 359 evenings. 
There were 120 Matinees, and 4 special 
Matinees open free to the public. 67 perform- 
ances were given in other theatres, making 
a grand total of 550 performances. Further, 
the Comédie Frangaise is keeping alive the 
French “short” play. No fewer than 63 plays 
in one or two acts have been produced in 
the theatre during the year. Nine new plays 
were also added to the repertoire, 4 of which 
were poetical. 

a 


The production of the Drama League 
Series of Gramophone Records is a slower 
process than was anticipated, but a good begin- 
ning has been made, and records completed 
from Devonshire, Westmorland, Yorkshire (2), 
Norfolk, and Aberdeen. The necessary 
number of Guarantors has also been secured. 
Further subscriptions are still accepted at the 
special reduced price, and particulars will be 
sent post free on application. 














RECENT BOOKS 


Reviewed by F. Sladen-Smith 


“On Reading Shakespeare.” By Logan Pearsall 
Smith. Constable. 7s. 6d. c 

“How Many Children had Lady Macbeth.” By 
L. C. Knights. Minority Press. 2s. 6d. 

“The Theatre of Youth.” By Charles Thomas. 
Chapman & Hall. 5s. 
and the Players.” By Edward 


“The Producer 
Lewis. Allen & Unwin. 2s. 6d 


“Starting an Amateur Dramatic Society.” By 
Loftus Wigram. Lincoln Williams. 2s. 6d. 

“Scenic Equipment for Small Stages.” By R. Angus 
Wilson. Allen & Unwin. 2s. 6d. 

“Dance With no Music.” By Rodney Ackland. 
Year Book Press. 2s. 6d. 

“The Glass Wall.” By E. M. Delafield. Gollancz. 


38. 6d. 

“Charlotte Bronté.” By Rachel Ferguson. Benn. 
38. 6d. 

“Nurse Cavell.”” By C. E. Bechhofer Roberts and 
C. S. Forester. John Lane. 3s. 6d. 

“Night Journey.” By Leonard J. Hines. “The 
Person Responsible.” By F. Morton Howard. 


“Dixon’s Return.” By W. W. Jacobs. French. 
1s. each. 

“Supper for Two.” By Edgar Wilford. Gowans 
& Gray. Is. 


“Thousands and thousands of books have been 
written about Shakespeare” says Mr. Logan Pearsall 
Smith in the second chapter of ““On Reading Shakes- 
peare,” “‘and most of them are mad.” No one could 
say that ““On Reading Shakespeare’”’ was mad ; no one 
could read this wise, eloquent and penetrating study of 
Shakespeare as a man, as a poet, as a dramatist and 
world force, without being the richer ; without vowing 
to read Shakespeare again and as soon as possible in 
order to taste the new joys which the author’s eager 
brain has discovered amid much that one imagined 
utterly familiar. It is odd that hand in hand with a 
vivid appreciation of the dramatic qualities of the plays 
should go a definite horror of seeing them played, 
although it is true that Lamb, Hazlitt, Goethe and many 
others have been similarly afflicted; possibly it is one 
of the penalties of an exceptionally creative critical 
faculty. Mr. Smith warns his readers not to suppose 
that he is pleased with “‘the pallid words which have 
been dripping from his pen’—but, actually, anythin 
less pallid than this extremely illuminating book oe 
hardly be imagined. A good many of the views 
expressed in “On Reading Shakespeare”? are contra- 
dicted in ““How Many Children had Lady Macbeth ?” 
which is a wittier and more pungent title than this essay 
in Shakespearean criticism by L. C. Knights deserves. 
Mr. Knights has no patience with those who reverence 
Shakespeare mainly as a creator of inimitable characters, 
pointing out, truly enough, that the most profitable 
approach to Shakespeare is as a poet. But the author’s 
attempts to whittle away the popular view involve 
him in the hair-splitting, forced interpretations and 
strained analogies beloved by the more tiresome 
type of theologian. 

“The Theatre of Youth,” by Charles Thomas, is 
an amusing treatise on play-production, written in a 
spirited style which, however much it may appeal to 


the yo ters, will be appreciated far more by their 
elders, who, if they take an interest in the stage at all, 
will find the book fascinating. The chapters on 
organisation, duties of officers, stage decoration, 
make-up and production, despite their apparent light- 
ness of touch, are full of sound advice, and obviously 
the result of experience. The whole book is a refreshing 
contrast to the solemn and portentous tomes which the 
new spirit in the theatre sometimes calls forth. ‘The 
Producer and the Players” by Edward Lewis, is based 
on practical experience of adjudication at many amateur 
pe ormances, and specialises more on the actor and 

is problems than many books of a similar kind. 
Of the value of the skilled advice given there can be no 
doubt, and, although the book is small, each chapter 
deals comprehensively with various difficulties of the 
amateur actor and can be studied with great profit. 
“Starting an Amateur Dramatic Society” appears mainly 
intended for village players. Much of the information 
will be found valuable, and the author’s preference for 
one-act plays for beginners is certainly justified. 
But it is a question if even novices are in need of, or 
will benefit by, some of the advice—of which the 
producer, of necessity, comes in for a good share. 
He is admonished, among other things, never to dictate ; 
when speaking on the stage, to assume an air of perfect 
modesty ; when the cast do badly, to assure them that 
it doesn’t matter ; and always to wish everyone luck, 
as “it is most encouraging.” Every stage manager 
should study and keep by him during production Mr. 
Angus Wilson’s new k, “Scenic Equipment for the 
Small Stage.” The advice it gives on such important 
matters as platforms, back-cloths, curtains, screens and 
solid pieces—indeed, on all things connected with the 
ever-delightful subject of stage settings, is invaluable, 
and if followed will not only save a good deal of 
expense, but will also give a greater finish to amateur 
productions than is usually discernable. 

It is an interesting symptom of the times that the 
long plays in the list are not only excellent in themselves, 
but are, in their essence, tragic. In “Dance with No 
Music” Rodney Ackland presents a vivid kaleidoscope 
of theatrical life. The play is almost unduly packed 
with tense incident, and the last act, which might easily 
have proved a disappointment, is transformed, by a 
remarkable sense both of psychology and of the theatre, 
into an unexpectedly moving climax. E. M. Delafield’s 
“The Glass Wall” is scarcely a play which will recom- 
mend itself to those who search for popular successes. 
Nevertheless, this study of the religious life is both 
profoundly true, and, in some of its aspects, profoundly 
terrible ; and if the play is impressive when read, when 
acted it is obvious that it will be infinitely more so. 
Rachel Ferguson’s “Charlotte Bronté” sombre and 
compelling as the Haworth Moors, is a credible and 
arresting picture of the extraordinary family. The 
play is very much a study of disease, and one of the 
surest touches is the slight, but definite, indication of 
the influence the appalling house had upon the course 
of the tragedy. ‘“‘Nurse Cavell” is, naturally, the most 
tragic of the four. The two authors give an extremely 
convincing picture of the terrible episode, and, like 
all recent books and plays on the war, there is an 
attempt to portray both sides of the question. But the 
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fate of a brave woman brushes aside political ethics, 
and the final scene in St. Giles’ Prison will revive in 
any audience the horror which swept England in 
October 1915. 

The one-act plays in the list are by no means so out- 
standing. It is good that so many one-act plays are 
now appearing; but the general, quality is often 
etnias poor, and one is driven to the conclusion that 


BOOKS 


at the moment almost any tiny plays, no matter how 

erile or useless, has a chance of publication. The 

t of this batch is “Night Journey” in which the 
atmosphere of a wayside canteen is well caught. “The 
Person Responsible”’ is a cottage drama of the grim sort, 
“Dixon’s Return”’ is a slight comedy, utterly unworthy 
of its gifted author, while “Supper for Two” is, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, a piece of incredible nonsense. 


THE AMERICAN SCENE 


By Alistair Cooke 


Tes can be no point in saying it has 
been a disappointing season, because all 
seasons are disappointing; inasmuch as a 
metropolis has to satisfy many audiences and 
if more theatres than usual are offering plays 
for a smaller, more discriminating public, the 
others will see that they do overtime satisfying 
the larger, outcast audiences. But we can 
say that this season the majority of theatregoers 
have not beeen put to much discomfort to 
find their pleasures, whereas perhaps it is as 
well they should be. The productions that 
have held the winter have been by no means 
the productions such as we like to think are 
typical of the American theatre. That is, the 
outstanding plays have not been plays written 
for the modern theatre, and distinguished décor 
and direction have had to go a-begging. 
What, for leisure to analyse, the journalist calls 
‘charming’ and ‘delightful’ plays have been 
there instead. And although we should be 
niggling to cavil at “The Late Christopher 
Bean,” the example of such a play is not a 
good one for theatre workers with ambition. 
It plays for easily-touched responses, for 
heavy approbation in the audience. When 
economies are precarious it therefore suggests 
a formula,—for the playwright, the actor, the 
director, the backer, the audience,—that will 
not let you down. The same may be said for 
Mr. Behrman’s “Biography,” written out of 
an idea, and a view of character that belongs 
to sentimental drama and nowhere else. Both 
these plays had ‘star’ actresses to make them 
artful; Miss Pauline Lord in Mr. Howard’s 
play was never less than that and Miss Ina 
Claire in the other never more. These were 
enormous successes, outdone only by “Design 
for Living,” an English product—by permis- 
sion of the Lunts—written with modish dash 
by Mr. Coward, dressed and decorated to the 
last hush of fashion by Miss Gladys Calthrop. 
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There was every contemporary ingredient, 
though I could discover no modern one: 
there was gay infidelity, a drunk scene, a 
world cruise, cocktails and talk of Matisse, 
a penthouse sporting chromium and Cezanne, 
apostrophes of the machine age, and invidious 
sobs for peace. It was surely unkind of 
Mr. Nathan to list and date the jokes and trace 
their antecedents to vaudeville, to add that 
Mr. Coward had undressed farce of its red 
shirt and baggy pants. These with “Dinner 
At Eight,” a metallic, fool-proof melodrama, 
made up the season’s long runs. 

But of new plays there have been two 
thoughtful, copious political ones,—Mr. Max- 
well Anderson’s “Both Your Houses” and 
Mr. Elmer Rice’s “We, The People” ; “Run, 
Little Chillun,” a soberer “Porgy” that had 
nothing new to show about the negro; and 
probably the pick of the lot, a contemporary 
extravaganza, “Twentieth Century” acted 
with much energy and polish, and Mr. George 
O’Neil’s “American Dream,” a sequence of 
three plays about the degeneration of a 
Puritan family from the seventeenth century 
till to-day. Its third act, the modern episode, 
shows the hero—aware of the family disintegra- 
tion and unable to prevent it—rounding on a 
house-party of bright if obvious, perverts 
and in bitter irony declaiming the family history 
tothem. It provoked an astonishing perform- 
ance, of mastered tempo and brilliantly built 
rhythms (especially within single speeches), 
from Mr. Douglass Montgomery; and the 
justification of Mr. Philip Moeller’s nervous, 
pictorial style of direction, in apparently 
naturalistic scenes, that last year made “‘Mourn- 
ing Becomes Electra” so much more exciting 
than it sometimes deserved. Against “Ameri- 
can Dream” it was possible to bring every 
sort of academic objection, and most of them 
were brought, pompously. Too intellectually 
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tidy in representing what for Mr. O’Neil was 
demonstrably an untidy vision, it was called 
muddled and glib. But it was an over-written, 
bad-tempered, immature, big play; whereas 
the successful plays I have been discussing 
were competent, mature, trivial plays. 

I hope I need not apologise for declaring 
that almost the best piece of direction (Mr. 
Moeller’s third act in the last-mentioned play 
excepted) was in a farce, “Goodbye Again,” 
acted by an incomparable pair, Osgood 
Perkins (the American equivalent of Tom 
Walls) and Sally Bates (of whom there is 
unhappily no English equivalent). The direc- 
tor was Mr. Arthur Beckhard. He uses 
vertical stage movement almost as energetically 
as Mr. Frank Birch in England, but with more 
ease, and his advance-and-retard technique 
inside this method produced a breathless, 
resolving fluency of pattern. The advantages 
are not only to make the plot seem more 
amusingly complicated than it is, and to edge 
in the characters with quick lines of malice, 
but it also provides, as farce should, a visual 
scale of each characters’ comparative dignity 
at any given moment in the play. 

These conclusions will themselves show 
that the American theatre we have admired 
from afar has had a bad year of it. No play 
by O’Neill, Barry, Paul Green. No foreign 

lay of merit, except undistinguished revivals 
of “The Cherry Orchard” and “The Mask 
and The Face.” In design only Mr. Bel 
Geddes’ work for the revue “Flying Colours” 
to make a fair second to Mr. Robert Edmond 
Jones’s fine silver, blues, and browns for Miss 
Gish’s “Camille.” In acting, an interesting 
parade of most of the leading actresses, 
Cornell (doing little more than acting like 
Katherine Cornell) in “Lucrece” and “Alien 
Corn” ; Fontanne romping it with her husband 
and Mr. Coward; Pauline Lord, Ina Claire, 
Eva Le Gallienne, all brightening their 
reputations, if not their accomplishment ; 
Miss Bankhead, at the mercy of new fans ; 
and small successes by young unknown 
actresses. 

Of course the really minor event of the year 
was the opening of the two Roxy theatres, 
built for Babylon. It should give us faith in 
the ambition of American theatregoers that 
one of these two theatres had closed down in 
the first week and had desperately to found a 
new policy to continue. On this optimistic 
note this chronicle must end. 
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LETTER TO THE 
EDITOR 


CRITICISM v. COMPARISON 


Sir, 

Mr. Middleditch raises an old bogey when he argues 
that it is “heresy” for a Festival adjudicator to decline 
to enter upon a comparison of four plays because they 
are different in character. 

‘What Mr. Middleditch forgets is that comparative 
criticism is the easiest form. It is the method of 
people who have no inherent analytical faculty but must 
fly to other examples of an art-form upon which to 
standardise their prejudices. The fairest way of 
constructively criticising Dr. Bottomley, for example, 
is not to compare him with Shakespeare but to ales 
whether Dr. Bottomley has set out to do a good thing 
and whether he has succeeded in doing it. 

In the Festival adjudication under discussion, the 
comparative method would have been even more 
unfair since the four plays were admittedly different 
in texture ; therefore to compare them would have 
been like comparing silk with tweed. Youcan compare 
silk with silk, or with artificial silk ; you can compare 
tweed with tweed, or with shoddy; but you simply 
cannot satisfactorily compare two entirely different 
textures even in terms of “broad criticism.” 

Mr. Middleditch enquires how merit can be deter- 
mined if comparison is disallowed. But merit, in art, 
does not consist—as in sport and commerce—in beating 
a man at his own game. True merit lies in being 
Creative ; and when an artist is creative there are few, 
if any, previous standards to go on. 

_ Finally, your correspondent has been unfair to the 
singularly able adjudicator in question since it was not 
only a matter of judging plays as literature but as 
performances. The Adjudicator marked these per- 
formances from seven different angles (according to 
the marking system), with the result that those per- 
formances formed themselves into an order of merit. 
But that was not comparison. Had the adjudicator 
been called upon merely to compare them with each 
other, the standard of criticism would have been 
merely that of the best play of one isolated evening. 
As it was, the standard came from within the adjudi- 
cator’s mind, and that, in turn was based on the surest 
foundation—the inherent and developed critical 
faculty I have already referred to. 

Yours, 
JoHN Bourne. 





COMING EVENTS. 


June 2nd-11th, Drama School in Winchester. 


June 16th. 8 p.m. Club Room Debate, 8, Adelphi 
Terrace : 
“That great drama is not present in 
the present state of society.” 

June 28th. 5 p.m. Annual General Meeting, 


British Drama the 


League in 


Library, 8, Adelphi Terrace. 
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NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


HULL REPERTORY THEATRE. 


“*Tusitala,”—the teller of. tales—was presented for 
the first time via hge stage at the Hull = Th 
Theatre, the week commencing March 27th. 

lay, by two Yorkshire playwrights, Frank King and 
Lccrend 5. Sines to in four ests td Gas with de Bie 
of R. L. Stevenson. 

Although simple in theme the interest is nevertheless 
sustained throughout. One fully expected the authors 
to show Stevenson’s mental reaction to his affliction of 
consumption, but he is found discoursing in the 
concluding act as in the first. Any value which the 
play possesses must therefore be on purely biographical 

unds. In this it succeeds admirably, but a strong 

tic climax is lacking. 

John Laurie who was engaged to play the name part, 
acted with fine spirit and vested his creation with real 
emotional feeling, whilst Enid Sass gave an excellent 
performance as Fanny Osbourne, showing complete 
understanding of her study. 

The cast included several amateurs of the Hull 
Playgoers’ Society, and it was Miss Gwen Sibley a 

rominent member of the society who was responsible 
or one of the finest character studies of the night as 
the old nurse. Her performance showed remarkable 
technical grasp of the stage. 

The play was produced by Michael MacOwen and 
the scenery designed by Bert Linton. 

E. R. 


IMPERIAL COLLEGE MUSICAL AND 
DRAMATIC SOCIETY. 


On March 21st the Imperial College Musical and 
Dramatic Society gave a performance of A. A. Milne’s 
“If Four Walls Told.” The play was presented in a 
quick bright manner which provided a refreshing 
evening’s entertainment. The pace throughout was 
rapid, and a level standard of acting was maintained, 
although, 1 thought the actors a little prone to empha- 
size the comedy rather than the drama. Pleasing 
scenery, excellent lighting, and a curtain which rose 
= 8 p.m. added considerably to one’s sense 
of well being. 

HEATHER Conway. 


BRIGHTON. 


“The Adventurers,” who are to Brighton and Hove 
what the Repertory Theatres are to Bournemouth and 
other centres, have a discerning gift in the choice of 
plays. With Miss Olive Vander Heyde as their pro- 
ducer and the British Drama League at their back they 
have already achieved so much thet people who really 
care about the theatre are hoping for still more for them. 
Last month they gave keen and satisfying pleasure with 
the Spanish medy “Take Two from One”, by 
G. & M. Sierra, translated by Mr. and Mrs. Granville- 
Barker, who have done such service to the Spanish 
and the British stage. The performance indicated a 
high degree of intelligent study, the simple but effective 
staging of the liner’s deck with nautical effects by 
gramophone was one of those inspirations typical of 
the Adventurers’ productions. 
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THE STOWTING PLAYERS. 


Anybody who questions the ability of village women 
to act Shakespeare, or who wants an example of genius 
in production, should see the Stowting Players under 
the direction of Mr. Bernard Jenkin. They per- 
formed “Anthony and Cleopatra” on three days in 
May, surely the first occasion an all-women cast has 
attempted this play. Stowting is a very small vi 
in Kent and the twelve women available played 
twenty-four parts to which Mr. Jenkin had reduced 
the original number of thirty-two. As four of them 
played one part each thro ut, eight members had 
to double, treble and even quadruple the remainin 
characters. Yet, so well were the costumes handled, 
and so carefully had the producer watched mannerisms 
and speech, that there was nothing incongruous in 
the performance. We were asked to discard certain 
conventions, to accept others, and to use our imagina- 
tion. Those of us who did (and it was surprisingly 
easy) had an inspiring time. We discovered that while 
no woman can be completely convincing as a man in 
the toils of a sex problem—such as—Anthony is in this 
play—a well trained actress may be better in the part 

an indifferent or miscast man. 

Everything in this production was home-made— 
costumes, scenery, properties and lighting-set. Many 
of the audience came a long distance to see the play, 
and because of its sincerity, its simplicity and its care 
in production, they saw and heard Shakespeare. Thus 
can a little hall, standing on the edge of a green field as 
English as Shakespeare himself, become a Temple. 

Joun Bourne. 


THE NEO PLAYERS. 


“Mr. Pim Passes By” always provides an entertaining 
evening. The Neo Players (London) presentation of the 
play was no exception, although one or two of the actors 
just failed to create the Milne characters. The pace 
dropped a little towards the end of the first act, but the 
second and third acts were exceedingly good. It 
seemed to me rather a pity that the charming pianoforte 
solos and monologues were not given during the 
intervals instead of immediately before the play when 
the audience waiting in anticipation for the play 
could not, I think, give them the undivided attention 
they deserved. 


HEATHER Conway. 


THE UPHOLLAND GRAMMAR SCHOOL OLD 
PUPILS’ DRAMATIC SOCIETY. 


The Society, formed in June, 1931, has to date 
ptesented six one-act and three full length plays. For 
the first year the performances were given before 
curtains. Then in the Autumn of 1932 its Members, 
numbering but 18, began to make their own scenery and 
now have a well equipped stage complete with switch- 
board, dimmer etc., all “home made.” 

The fact that a Hall without a permanent stage has 
to be hired, considerably increases the difficulties of 


staging. But in the present performance these 
didtculties were bravely overcome. 














“THE WOMAN WHO LIVED ON 

BY MARGARET EDMUND HAYTHORNE, 
THE ENTIRE PRODUCTION WAS THE WORK 
OF THE MEMBERS OF THE PLAYERS DRAMATIC 
SOCIETY, LIVERPOOL. 


SCENE FROM 











SCENE FROM THE OPERA “‘MAN IN CAGE” 
BY GEOFFREY DUNN AND HERBERT 
MURRILL, PRODUCED AT THE GRAFTON 
THEATRE, LONDON, UNDER THE MANAGE- 
MENT OF MISS JUDITH WOGAN. 
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NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


THE KING ALFRED PLAYERS IN 
“YESTERDAY.” 


Miss Macnamara’s play of tenth century Sussex is one 
which stays in th: memory and grows in interest. 
There is enough knowledge of history and comparative 
religion here to serve for many plays, but the author 
is us with her learning, presupposing perha 
rashly, an 4 oe knowledge in her audience. A 
attention to historical accuracy was apparent throughout 
and this exactness served to strengthen rather than 
weaken the modern appeal of the play. The chief 
protagonists are not the villagers of Storrington but 
Christ and Thor, and in nine centuries of progress the 
changes in our propitation of the war god, and the 
hanging of horse shoes, are not so marked as to stamp 
us as beings of a different fibre from our ancestors. 
There was a tendency among the actors to underplay, 
as though they felt that the interest was centred in 
something beyond the little lives they presented, and 
in the last act there were signs of under rehearsal. 
But, with these exceptions, the production was interest- 
ing and stimulating, and looking back on it one feels 
a desire to see it again. 

Dc. 


MORECAMBE. 


The Borough of Morecambe and Heysham announce 
a Dramatic Festival Week from June 19th-24th. 
“Julius Caesar” will be produced with a cast of 150 
on three afternoons (Monday, Wednesday and Friday) 
in the Happy Mount Park, and as an adjunct there will 
be a week’s competitive Festival which will take place 
in the Royalty Theatre. The Corporation are pre- 
senting two Cups and other prizes for two Sections : 
1. For Village Drama or Comedy. 
2. For m Drama or Comedy. 
These plays will be given every evening and will be 
judged by a distinguished board of critics. 


THE HYTHE (KENT) DRAMATIC CLUB. 


The Hythe (Kent) Dramatic Club started on its 
career on March 30th, 1932, when it produced three 
short plays, ““The Adolescent Young,” ““The House 
with the Twisty Windows,” and “Keep Calm.” The 
second production on Dec. 7th and 8th, 1932, consisted 
of “The Castaway,” “Ebb Tide,” and “The Helping 
Hands.” On April 26th and 27th, 1933, A. A. Milne’s 
Comedy “‘Mr. Pim Passes By” was produced, and the 
performance was repeated on April 29th at Littlestone- 
on-Sea. ‘These three productions have all been very 
successful and local charities have benefited, but while 
Author’s fees are so high, it is difficult in a small town 
to make Amateur Dramatic productions yeild more 
more than a very small profit. All the members are 
keen and enthusiastic, and a fair proportion of them are 

ood actors and actresses, so on the whole the outlook 
or this recently formed Club is a bright one. Thanks 
are due to the Librarian of the British Drama League 
for her kind help and advice during the past twelve 
months. 

Readings of plays take place once a fortnight during 
the winter months, and these have been popular and 
well attended. 


CRESCENT THEATRE BIRMINGHAM. 


For the last of its eight productions of a very suc- 
cessful season, this new little theatre presented, on 
— 23rd, ““Shakesepare” by H. F. Rubenstein and 

ifford Bax. The four scene changes and a large cast 
were something of a strain upon resources of the 
company and the theatre workshops, but the results 
were very satisfying to the large audiences during the 
fortnight’s run. 

As is so often the case, the ladies were noticeably 
better then the men; indeed they were, without 
exception, well up to professional standard. Anne 
Blake was parti ly outstanding as the Dark Lady, 
her diction and deportment being beyond phew 
The best acting among the men came from Leonard 
Crabtree, who em the parts of Philip Henslowe 
and Richard Burbage, the latter being a well-rounded 
study of a seventeenth century actor. 

Mention must be made of the production of Bladon 
Peake which was continually in evidence throughout 
the play; the simple but very artistic and effective 
settings designed by Gwen Carlier, and the elaborate 
costumes which were the work of James Bould. 


PLAYWRIGHT’S CLUB. 


It is stimulating to find a society which specialises 
in the presentation of original plays. The first per- 
formance of “‘La Belle Dame” was given by the Play. 
wrights’ Club, at the Guildhall School of Music, on 
April 21st. The play dealing with the life of John 
Keats was handled with a light yet masterly touch. 
There was a delicate beauty in the love scenes, and a 
richness of imagination in the death scene. The 
daintiness of Fanny Brawn’s gowns made a pleasing 
contrast to the sombreness of Keats’ costume. Settings, 
too, were good, especially the Italian setting. The 
author has adopted the increasingly popular method 
of dividing the play into many scenes instead of the 
usual three acts. This may be rather a drawback to 
societies with limited means but certainly it is to the 
audiences’ advantage. I thought —— a trifle too 
long: it could have been shortened to 2$ hours 
without materially affecting the story. 

HEATHER CONWAY. 


GRAFTON THEATRE. 


The “‘D” Division of the London Middlesex Eastern 
Area, British Drama League, have taken the Grafton 
Theatre for two weeks in February, 1934 for the 
National Festival of Community Drama. 

Many successful Amateur Productions have been 

iven this Spring, at the Grafton by Amateur Dramatic 

ocieties, including the London Amateur Dramatic 
Society, The Jewish Drama League, John Beerbohm, 
The Fleetway Players, Cuadrado Dramatic Society, 
Delphic Dramatic Society, and the newly formed 
Vere Millard Dramatic Society. 

The Grafton Theatre is particularly well equipped 
with four sets of tabs and screens, doors, windows, etc. 

Many new Amateur Societies are now booking this 
little playhouse for the Autumn. Sunday professional 
Play Producing Societies are to be seen nearly every 
Sunday at the Grafton. 
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FOURTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE. 


To be presented at the Annual General age ‘0 be held at 8, Adelphi Terrace 


on Wednesday, June 28th, at 5 p.m. 

JN submitting the Fourteenth Annual Report of the British Drama League, the Council are able 
to report another year of progress. On June 30th, 1932, the League’s membership stood at 

3,541, it is now 3,641 so that the net increase is 100. During the year 917 new members have joined. 

There have been 817 resignations. The number of affiliated Societies now on the register is 2,279. 


NATIONAL FESTIVAL OF COMMUNITY DRAMA. 


The seventh National Festival of Community Drama was organised by the National Festival 
Committee consisting of Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth (Chairman), Miss Mary Kelly, Mr. C. B. Purdom 
(Hon. Treasurer), Mr. Harold Ridge, Mr. George O. Sharman, Mr. B. L. Sutcliffe, Miss Frances Briggs, 
(Secretary), with the addition of the following who were appointed representatives of the five Areas 
into which Great Britain is divided for the purposes of the Festival: —Mr. John Hirst and Lt.-Col. Ames, 
(Northern Area), Mr. L. Boughton Chatwin and Mr. C. M. Haines (Western Area), Mr. B. J. Benson 
and Mr. G. E. Middleditch (Eastern Area), Dr. Bernard Childs and Mr. Glen Mackemmie (Scottish 
Area), Mrs. C. P. Williams and Mr. D. T. Morris, (Welsh Area). 

For the first time Wales has been constituted a separate Area and the Council is much indebted to 
the President, Lord Howard de Walden, for his assistance given at a Meeting held at Shrewsbury, on 
October 1st 1932, as a result of which delegates from North and South Wales agreed to establish a 
Welsh Area. A change has also occurred in the organisation of the Festival in Scotland. The 
Scottish Festival is organised by the Scottish Community Drama Association, and is divided into two 
categories, (2) For Societies affiliated both to the B.D.L. and tothe S.C.D.A. (b) For the Societies 
affiliated to the latter body only. Teams entering in the former category rank as competing in the 
B.D.L. Festival on the usual basis, and the winning team has the right of representing Scotland in 
the National Final. This year the entries in the Drama League Festival throughout the country 
amounted to 458 an increase (in the English and Welsh Areas) of 46 over the entries in the 1932 
Festival. Area and Divisional Festivals were held during March and April, preliminary judging 
having been undertaken locally. This year for the first time the Western Area Final was 
held in the Memorial Theatre, Stratford-on-Avon, by kind permission of the Governors, 
the Judge being Mr. Bridges Adams. Judges appointed for the other Area Finals were 
Miss Ethel Carrington, for the Eastern Area, and Mr. Martin Browne for the Welsh and 
Northern Areas. The Judge appointed by the Scottish Community Drama Association for 
the Scottish Final was Mr. C. B. Cochran. Preliminary Judges were :—Mr. Clifford Bax, Mr. John 
Bourne, Mr. E. Martin Browne, Mr. Ashley Dukes, Mr. John Fernald, Mr. Rupert Harvey, Mr. Edward 
Lewis, Mr. Robert Newton, Dr. L. du Peach, Mr. F. Sladen-Smith, Mr. Michael Watts and 
Mr. Maxwell Wray. A full report of the Festival was printed in the May number of “Drama.” Lord 
Howard de Walden presided and Lord Irwin spoke at the Final Festival at the Old Vic. on Monday, 
May 22nd, when the Lord Howard de Walden Cup was awarded to the Birkenhead Institute Old Boys’ 
D.S., by the three Judges, Miss Haidée Wright, Mr. Anmer Hall, and Mr. Mordaunt Shairp. 

The Council of League has now definitely assumed financial responsibility for the Festival 
which hereafter will be known as The British Drama League Community Theatre Festival. It is recom- 
mended that the Central Festival Committee shall in future be composed of 3 members nominated by 
the Council in addition to the Secretary of the League and the Hon. Treasurer of the League and the 
Secretary of the Village Drama Section, together with 2 representatives nominated by each Area Committee. 

The Council desires to acknowledge the invaluable help given throughout the Festival by the various 
Area and Divisional Committees without which the organisation of the Festival would be impossible. 
The Council also is very appreciative of the co-operation of several Rural Community Councils in 
bringing in their own County Festivals within the ambit of the National Festival. 

AUTUMN { CONFERENCE.‘ 

The Autumn Conference of members and affiliated societies was held at Leicester from October 
28th to 30th by kind invitation of the Leicester Drama Society. 

On Friday evening October 28th, delegates were welcomed by the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress 
of Leicester at a Reception held in the Lord Mayor’s Rooms when the speakers on behalf of the League 
were Sir Barry V. Jackson and Mr. Alec L. Rea. On Saturday, Octoebr 29th, the Business Meeting 
was held under the Chairmanship of Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth. The minutes of the meeting were 
printed in the December 1932 issue of ““Drama.”’ On the evening of the same day a dinner was held 
at the Grand Hotel which was followed by a performance by the Leicester Drama Society of ““The Rose 
without a Thorn” at the Little Theatre. On Sunday a Luncheon was held at the Grand Hotel after 
which some of the delegates made an excursion by Motor Coach to Charnwood Forest. 

The thanks of the Council are due to Mr. Horace Twilley and to the Leicester Drama Society 
for the excellent arrangements for the Conference and also to the various hosts and hostesses who gave 
hospitality to the delegates. 
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THE VILLAGE DRAMA SECTION. 


The full report of the work of the V.D.S. was given in the February number of “Drama,” but 
further developments have taken place since. There are now 367 acting societies in villages and towns 
affiliated through this Section, 36 Federations working in the country, and 63 — subscribers. 
The Village Collection of plays and books of reference numbers over 2,500 volumes, and is in 
constant use. 

The work of the County Committees of the League has proved so valuable that the V.D.S. is very 
busy forming them in every county where no Rural Community Council is in existence. A second 
County Committee was formed in Devon last year and has held its first Festival, and Cumberland, with 
the help of the Education Committee formed one early this year. Others are under consideration. 

The gth Playwriting Competition was judged by Dr. Gordon Bottomley and Mrs. Penelope 
Wheeler ; the entry was te this year, 136 plays in all, but the standard was low, and only 3 prizes 
were awarded. 

Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth has been appointed by the N.C.S.S. as one of their representatives on 
the Joint Committee for Music and Drama. 


THE COSTUME DEPARTMENT. 


This department, under the competent guidance of Mrs. John Fernald, is beginning to recover 
from the severe blow of the national depression. A generous donation of {50 from Mrs. Elmhirst 
of Dartington Hall removed much of the anxiety at a critical period, and orders from the wealthier 
societies are increasing rapidly. 

A number of professional productions have been dressed by the Department including “ She 
Passed through Lorraine” at the Arts and the Prince of Wales Theatres, and the women’s costumes 
in ““Wild Justice” at present running at the Vaudeville. 


MAGAZINE. 


The circulation of the magazine has been well maintained and now approximates to 5,000 copies 
monthly. A number of Societies take advantage of the special terms offered to their members whereby 
the magazine can be bought at half price, i.e., 3d. a co It is felt that a larger number of societies 
might take advantage of this offer if they ceiitoall more fully the value of the magazine as a link between 
members. 


DIALECT COMMITTEE. 


The committee consisting of Mr. John Buchan, Miss Elsie Fogerty, Mr. W. H. Kerridge 
Miss Mary Kelly and Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth, appointed to consider the issue of a series of 24 
Gramophone Records of the principal dialects of the country has met 3 times and the work of 
recording is now in progress. Six records have already been made and over one hundred guarantors 
have been secured for the whole series at £3 3 0. It is hoped that the series will be completed 
during the coming year. 


DOMINIONS DRAMA. 


Owing to the prevailing depression it has not yet been possible to raise the sum of £1,000 required 
to send a representative to the Dominions, as mentioned in last year’s Annual Report, but the Branch 
of the League initiated in New Zealand by Miss Elizabeth Blake has been successfully established and 
the Council is also glad to report the foundation of the Drama League of Canada which held its first 
Festival during the Spring, culminating in a Final Festival in Ottawa in April. This Festival is now 
affiliated to the B.D.L. and is organised on lines very similar to those of the British Festival. 


DRAMA AND EDUCATION. 


On Tuesday, January 3rd, a meeting of the Conference of Educational Associations was held at 
University College, Gower Street, the subject being “Recent Developments of Speech Training in 
England, Phonetic, Physiological and Aesthetic.” The speakers were Miss Elsie Fogerty, Dr. C. W. 
Kimmins, Miss Joan Van Thal, Mr. Walter Ripman and Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth. 


LECTURES AND ADJUDICATIONS. 

An increasing number of lectures and adjudications have been given through the instrumentality 
of the League. ‘This work has been undertaken among others by Miss Elsie Fogerty, Mr. John Bourne, 
Mr. Alfred Emmet, Mr. G. E. Middleditch, Mr. Arthur Ewart, Mr. Edward Lewis, Mr. Robert Newton, 
Mr. Etic Holmes, Mr. Loftus Wigram, Miss Margaret Macnamara, Miss Frances Mackenzie, Mr. Ben 
Webster, Mr. Maurice Farquharson, Miss Mary Kelly, Mr. E. Martin Browne. 


CLUB ROOM. 


The membership now numbers 302. A series of informal debates are being organised and the 
subjects have already included “‘Richard of Bordeaux” “The Value of Dramatic Criticism to the Theatre” 
and “The Amateur as the preserver of the Theatre.”” At the beginning of January the League under- 
took responsibility for the catering in the Club Room, and as a result, not only has the quality of the 
but a certain profit has accrued to the funds of the League. 


meals improved, 
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ON DRAMA SCHOOLS. 

In July last the Council received with much regret the resignation of Miss Margaret Macnamara 
from the post of Schools Organiser, a post which she herself initiated, and held for over six years. 
In the early Autumn the vacancy was filled by the appointment of Miss Frances Mackenzie who now 
conducts the Schools as one of a Schools Committee consisting of herself, Miss Mary Kelly and Mr. 
Geoffrey Whitworth. 

Six large-scale schools and six shorter schools or courses have been held since June last year, and 
all were satisfactory and well attended. Most of them were organised in association with some local 
dramatic or social organisation, and four of them were in places where no school had hitherto been 
organised by the . An effort has been made in the more recent schools to pay more attention 
to acting, and the ique of S and Movement. Miss Anny Boalth’s classes in movement have 
been a special feature at four of the schools. 

Dates and numbers of registered students were as follows : 

Norwich. July. 

Swansea. August 18th—September st. 

Braithwaite. ptember 5th to 19th. Day and evening sessions. 42 students. 

Nottingham. 

St. Helen’s, Lancs. September 2oth to 22nd. For Girls’ Clubs. 60 Students. 

London, Westminster. Wednesday evenings throughout October and November. Boy Scouts’ 

Course. 94 students. 

Stafford. October 23rd and 24th. Organised by Federation of Boys’ Clubs. 53 students. 

London. December 12th to 17th. Evening course. 40 students. 

——— oa March 27th to April 1st, 1933. Evenings and 2 afternoon sessions. 

43 students. 

London. April 19th to 29th. Day sessions. 82 students. 

Liverpool. May 5th to 14th. In association with Merseyside Festival Committee. Junior 

afternoon and evening sessions. 68 students. 

Welwyn Garden City. May 15th to 20th. In association with Welwyn Festival Committee. 

35 students, day school, residential. 

Brecon Federation of W.I. One-day school, April 29th. 

Teachers and speakers at the Schools include Mr. J. T. Grein, Mr. Tyrone Guthrie, Mr. John 
Fernald, Mr. Martin Browne, Mr. Harold Ridge, Mr. Ben Webster, Mr. W. G. Fay, Prof. Ernest Hughes, 
Miss Mary Kelly, Mr. Thomas Taig, Mr. Ernest Davies Velindre, Mr. Laurance Housman, Dr. Gordon 
Bottomley, Mr. Rupert Harvey, Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth, Mr. Robert Newton, Mr. Robert Young, 
Miss Anny Boalth, Miss Rhona Wingfield, Mr. Maurice Farquharson, Mrs. Nesfield Cookson, Miss 
Beatrice Wilson, Mr. Angus Wilson, Mr. Stuart Munro and Miss Dorothy Coates. 


DRAMA AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Following the appeal made by H.R.H. The Prince of Wales on behalf of the Unemployed, the — 
has with the collaboration of the National Council of Social Service, offered free bursaries to bona-fide 
unemployed persons at the Schools organised by the League. By this arrangement 3 unemployed men 
attended the London Easter School and 2 the School at Liverpool. Arrangements are already being 
made for the continuance of this policy in respect of future schools. 


EXHIBITION OF THEATRICAL ART. 

This Exhibition was held from February 23rd to the end of March, at Dudley House, Park Lane, 
on behalf of the Paddington Tuberculosis Dispensary. The League was glad to lend for exhibition 
the six models illustrating the history of the English Theatre which were originally made for the British 
Empire Exhibition at Wembley in 1925. 

THE LIBRARY. 


The Library Committee are pleased to report further progress in the development of the Library. 
2,726 volumes have been added during the past year, bringing the total number of volumes acquired 
by the Library since its inception to 25,012. This figure includes the replacement of some 2,196 
volumes which have at various times since 1925 become too worn for further use or have been lost. 
The actual number of volumes now in the Library is therefore 22,816. 

The following statistics of books issued during the year are interesting, as a proof that members 
of the League appreciate the value of the Library and make full use of it. The total number of issues 
during the year was 35,065, an increase of 1,822 on the previous year. Of this number 24,731 were 
plays from the Lending Library, 2,640 were critical works, and 7,694 were reading sets. The increase 
in the number of reading sets sent out was 640. 

The most notable additions to the Library during the year have been :—‘‘Dramatic Documents 
from the Elizabethan Playhouses.” ed. by W. W. Greg. 2 vols ; T. Komisarjevsky : “Costume 
in the Theatre” ; Dryden’s Works. ed. by Montague Summers. 6 vols. ; D. Kranich: “Buhnen- 
technik der Gegenwart.” Vol. II. 

The Committee and Council wish to express their grateful thanks to Miss Lena Ashwell, Miss 
Bellingham, Miss Loring, the Lincoln Unitarian Church and the Quidnunc Society, Pontypridd, who 
have made presentations of books to the Library during the year. They also wish to thank Mr. Granville- 
Barker for the special pamphlet cases he has made for the collection of Victorian plays presented 
by him last year. 

In response to many requests for a list of additions to the Library since the publication of The 
Players Library in 1930, it has been decided to publish a supplement and this is in course of preparation. 
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ST. PANCRAS PEOPLE'S 
THEATRE 
Charrington Hall, 
Crowndale Road, N.W.1 


TEL: EUSTON 1769 
Under the Direction of —§ Eprrn Nuviiiz 
Producer and Manager Rose Pazaro 


JUNE PERFORMANCES 1933. 


8th, oth and 10th 
Autumn Crocus C. L. Anthony 
Henrik Ibsen 





1sth, 167% and 17th 
eddu Gabler 


2and, 23rd and 
Heartbreak House 


29th, 30th and Fuly ust 
Conflict é 


Bernard Shaw 


Miles Malleson 


Front and Reserved Seats 2/6 & 1/6. Admission 7d. 
Season Ticket for same seat for ten plays £1 & 15/- 





Special Play Production course, including classes in 
Acting, Elocution, eee Stage Deportment, 
“up, etc. 

eae for men of experience and ability for 

ee ene? Company, and for 

Fave nn 8 or Theatre Orchestra. 

Send stamp for prosp te: 
The , St. Pancras People’s Theatre, 

the chose adie Interviews seer Fi 








aad 


IRENE MAWER 
will hold a 


Summer School 


in 
Mime & Drama 
London 
eAugust ist to sth 1933 





Daily classes in the Theory and 
Practice of Mime, Rehearsal of Plays, 
Stage-management, Voice Production, 
Choric Speech and Movement. 

The course will be held at Philbeach 


concurrently with the course in Dance 
Mime held ‘ Ruby Ginner. 





All particulars from the Secretary 
THE GINNER-MAWER SCHOOL, 
PHILBEACH GARDENS, S.W;3. 
FROsisHEr 2767. 














EVERY PRODUCER SHOULD KNOW THAT 


Leading Costumiers are :— 





CARLOTTA 
39, GREAT JAMES STREET, 
BEDFORD ROW, W.C.1. 


ERROLL, DOREEN 
6, UPPER BEDFORD PLACE, W.C.1, 


FOX, CHAS. H., LTD.., 
72, LONG ACRE, W.C.2. 


RAYNE, H. & M.., 
15, RUPERT STREET, W.1. 


SIMMONS, B. J. & Co., Ltd. 
7&8, KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, W.C.2. 
Wigs are obtainable from :— 


“BERT” 
46, PORTNALL ROAD, W.9. 





SPAANS, J. H. 
7, LISLE ST., LEICESTER SQ., W.C, 


Stage lighting speciaits are +— 
STRAND ELECTRIC Co., Ltd. 
24, FLORAL STREET, W.C.2. 





Stage Furniture and Curtains can be hired or | 
purchased from :— 


LYON, J. S., Ltd. 
112, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1. 








Your script and parts can be speedily typed at :— 
MISS WEBBER’S TYPEWRITING 
OFFICE 
6, SUFFOLK ST., PALL MALL, S.W.1, 


All makes of Typewriters can be obtained from :— 


ST. MARTIN’S TYPEWRITER Co. 
95, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C.2. 











§ SPECIAL ATTENTION 1 prawn To 
THE DISPLAY ADVERTISEMENTS OF THE ABOVE 
APPEARING IN THIS ISSUE, 








Please mention “DRAMA” when replying to advertisements. 





BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


INCORPORATING THE VILLAGE DRAMA SOCIETY 
President : 
LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
Vice-Presidants : 
THE EARL OF CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES 

VISCOUNT BURNHAM GORDON BOTTOMLEY, LL.D. 

THE RIGHT HON. J. R. CLYNES, P.C. SIR t MARTIN HARVEY 
SIR MICHAEL SADLER, K.CS.I. SIR BARRY V. JACKSON 

MISS LENA ASHWELL, O.B.E. ALBERT RUTHERSTON 

PROF. BE. Jj. DENT 


Hon, Treasurer : Chairman of the Council : 
ALEC L; REA VISCOUNT ESHER 


Secretary : 
GEOFFREY WHITWORTH 


KENNETH R. BARNES i L. pu GARDE PEACH, Ph.D. 
B. M BENSON, LL.B. MRS, CAMILLE PRIOR 

FP, 3. BOAS, LL.D. J MISS CONSTANCE RADFORD 
MISS D. M. CARRITT C. HAROLD RIDGE 

LEWIS CASSON R. DOUGLAS ROBERTSON 
L. BOUGHTON CHATWIN : ALFRED MISS JANET SCRUTTON, M.A. 
MRS. NESFIELD COOKSON D GEOR SHARMAN 

MISS EDITH CRAIG ae: TURNER 

ASHLEY DUKES MRS. PENELOP™: WHEELER 
D, HAYDN DAVIES MRS: GORDON. WHITMORE 


JOHN DRINKWATER SIR NIGEL PLAYFAIR ALEC L. REA 

ASHLEY DUKES H. F, RUBINSTEIN Cc. J. SISSON, D.Lrr. 

PROFESSOR ALLARDYCE NICOLL ALBERT RUTHERSTON NORMAN WILKINSON 

3 Beas aim of the British Drama League is to assist the development of the Art of the Theatre 
and to promote a right relation between Drama and the Life of the Community. 


MEMBERSHIP of the League is open to all persons who ate concerned 
with the practice or enjoyment of the Art of the Theatre, and may 
be acquired: by the payment of an annual subscription of {1 1s. 


Any organised soci or group of not less than ten persons ; 
Siineae” affiliated to Rs hg Pe Ay and as an afhiiated shall : 
acquire and exercise all the privileges afforded by the League, inclucing | 
free receipt of “Drama” monthly and the use of the League’s Library. 
The minimum affiliation fee is £1 1s. | 


Further particulars from the Hon. Secretary, 
8 ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: Temple Bar %507-8 
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